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Fun Week by Week. 


By THe Party on THE Spor. 


Wednesday.—Birthday of Her Most Gracious celebrated. Grand 
doings at my chambers—flag over the looking-glass, bottle of 
whiskey, recently valued at £3 6s. 8d.—in Mafeking. Had a good 
and loyal time. Dined with the opening of the French Chamber. 
What is called a “‘ lively scene”’ came off. Give “ our lively neigh- 
bours” their due, they can have lively scenes when they like. 


LIVELINEsSS ! 


In the Senate House of France, 
Members met in session, 
' Promptly seize upon the chance 
For a wild digression— 
Jump on seat 
And ‘‘ You’re a cheat !”’ 
Seems a wild expression. 


Politicians on the strike 
Each his desk belabours, 
All behaving ‘‘ mighty like,” 
Irishmen, by jabers ! 
This, by gar! 
Is why they are 
«Galled “ our livély neighbours.” 


Thursday.—Took H.R.H. the Princess round to Kensington to 
the National Bazaar. Took part in the St. Pancras Carnival 
procession. A bit muddy, perhaps, but plenty of humour. 


Friday.—Got into my Court dress—lent my Yeomanry uniform to 
a chap gone to the front—and, after taking the Duke of Cambridge 
round to the Kensington Bazaar, got back in time to attend the 
Princess at the Drawing Room. Dined at the Carlton Hotel with 
H.RH., Mr. Sydney Lee, and the National Dictionary of 


Biography. 
Saturday.—_Went down to Selsey Bill to see the last of the good 


ship Belleisle. ; : 
sona (by the Ghost of Dibdin). 


They towed her out for ’arf a mile, 
Or, it may be, more, dye see? 

The not-very-well-found ship Belleisle 
With Her Majesty’s ships a-lea. 

They’d stuck her round with armour plates, _ 
And our gunners was standing by— 

When we gets the word from Mr. Bates,* 
And—didn’t the splinters fly ! 





* Chief gunner, possibly ; we don’t know.—Eb., Foun. 





Then it’s yo-heave-ho ! 
While the winds do blow 
We was proud of the British sile 
When the fleet set sail 
With a favouring gale, 
And we scuttled the good Belleisle, 
Brave boys! 
And—we scuttled the good Belleisle ! 


Got the Duke of Cambridge down to Folkestone, and helped him 
to lay the memorial stone of the new wing of the Victoria Hospital 
in celebration of the Jubilee, an event which, though long gone by, 
some of us can distinctly remember. 


Monday.—Took Mr. Tree down to Oxford, and left him to talk 
about Shakespeare (he can talk!). Spent the rest of the afternoon 
with the eclipse of the sun. Then went to the Levée. Dined with 
the Ulster Association and General White at the Cecil. (I dine 
with all sorts, don’t I ?) 


Tuesday.—Took a guinea run up river with the Great Western 
Railway. Good idea! You go to ey by train, then you lunch 
while you “tug” up to Pangbourne, then you walk about, then you 
come back and dine at Henley, then you come home and tell the 
missis you’ve been detained on business. (I forgot to say you begin 
by paying the guinea—but I didn’t begin that way.) Took General 
White into the City, and got him the freedom of the Grocers’ Com- 
pany. Hung about until Lord Salisbury’tame to dine with the 
City Conservative Association at the Cannon Street Hotel, and saw 
him through it. He talked about the war among other things, of 
course. 

A WARNING. 


Now pig-headed bumptiousness has to yield, 
Through not having counted the cost, 

Let’s hope that success, dearly bought in the field, 
Will not be, through “ politics,” lost ; 

Let’s hope that our rulers will sit quite tight— 


Though, the “ ¥ ! Ob, law! 
For the fellow who S the pluck to fight. 
Is the fellow to up and “ jaw ’”’! 
Tue SPorren. 
Appropriate. 
Mr. and Mrs. Skinflint reside in the country, but y take 


a trip up to town at holiday time, on which occasion Mrs. 8. always 
demands a new , while Mr. 8. endeavours to 
“ei Dapaaen ag ~ re one, with the result that they invariably have 
high words. Mr. 8. calls these quarrels “ a town and gown row. 
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Holiday Hints. 
By Mr. “ Fos’s” Crsic. 


THERE are various ways of spending a 3 
holiday. Some people spend it at the 
seaside, some in bed, and others in 
prison, but the best way is to spend it at 
somebody else’s expense. 

Children are a bother when one is 
holiday-making, so it is a good plan to 
leave them at home in charge of your 
mother-in-law. This cuts both ways, for 
it prevents your mother-in-law accom- 
panying you—thus you get rid of two 
bothers. 

If you take your wife with you you 
will find her very useful to carry parcels, 
run errands, and hold an umbrella over 
you when you lounge on the beach, etc., 4 
etc. 4 


Impress upon your wife that sea water 4 
and sea air are ruinous to all sorts of ‘ 


garments except men’s clothes, then 
she won’t bother you for a new “ rig- 
out,” but wear her old things, and you 
can ‘‘ toff up” as you like. 

Should you go to Paris, don’t try to 
speak French, for the majority of the 
people over there are French, and they 
wouldn’t understand you. 

Don’t go to any place where your 
neighbours are, for you cannot “‘do the 
grand” when they are about; they know 
A too much about you and your affairs. 

y Always declare that you are heartily 3 
sick of English watering places, and, q 
were it not that the wife has such a 
horror of the Continent, you would be 
touring up the Rhine at the present 


; 








‘* Do you know, Mr. Numscull, that everyone lives on a crust ?” 
‘* No! what kind of crust is it?” 
‘* The earth’s crust!" (Mr. Numscull is flabbergasted.) 


The Interfering Kruger. 
Tune: “Tae IstrerrermG Parrot” (Geisha). 


Paut{Krvcer once resided in a very costly way, 
And anything he wanted, well, he'd only got to say 


7” } haven't got the “ Rhin(ejo ” to do so. 
on Se ar Yor 











A CHEAPSIDE cheesemonger has the 
following notice in his window: ‘Old 
cheese is cheap to-day. How have the 
mitey fallen!” 








CHORUS. 
Johnny winked his eye, Johnny gave a sigh, 
Johnny took his best guns down ; 
Then called on Mr. Bobs to warm their blessed “ nobs,”’ 


And Bobby went without a frown; 


He knew that Johnny Bull had got apartments very near, Then said to Mr. B.: “ Now, leave the job to me; 
But didn’t think he'd any cause to fear. You know what I can do, you’ve tried and found me true.” 
And all that Johnny did he kept his eye on, And just look what he’s done, why the victory’s really won. Z 
This interfering Kruger with his proud pragmatic mind ; They hear the lion’s roar, and don’t they fly—O lor! : 
He vowed he'd stop the roaring of the lion, Paul Kruger over Europe sent his delegates to plead, q 
Which really was exceedingly unkind. But no one on theContinent their wailings seemed to heed ; 
chorus. He sent them to America, but all of no avail, 

. ' : His plea for intervention needs must fail; 

Kruger winked his eye, Kruger gave a sigh, I think it’s plain to all he was ambitious, 

Kruger took his best guns down; And thought it not impossible to crush the lion’s paw ; 

He called on Mr. Stey n, to join in the campaign, He wished us all the harm that he could wish us, 

He promised him a glorious crown; But soon he will be hushed for evermore. 

Then proudly wagged his head, and impudently said, 

‘These British are a lot, we'll show them who they've CHORUS. 


got— 
This wretched Johnny B.; we'll drive him in the sea.” | 
Such audacity, I'm sure, was never heard—O lor! 


Now, John was very friendly, and desired to stay the blow, 

Until he saw that Kruger was resolved to have a go, 

Then he shouted to his countrymen: ‘“‘ Now, Tommy, get your 
gun, 

For something very sharply must be done. 

For years I've seen this little bother brewing, 

And thought the day would come when we should have to 


Europe winked its eye, Europe gave a sigh, 

France did little else but sneer ; 

They wouldn’t take it on, “ A funny chapis John,” 

And it isn’t wise to interfere. 

Wherever was your sense, ever to commence ? 

You must have been a lot, you’re sure to catch it hot, 
We've tried the stupid game, and suffered just the same, 
That powerful lion’s paw, don’t mention it—O lor! ” 


P. E. Ray. 
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Mix, Mingle, and be Merry! 


THE HAPPIER THE CROWD, THE MORE HAPPILY 
"TWILL BE CATERED FOR. wa 


(“One of the good results of the war is that it is teaching 
English people how to organise public processions, and bringing 
back colour into the national life.”— Evening News.} 


THE reproach has against us been hurled 
By our cousins and friends continental, 
That (although we can beat all the world 
For refinement, and ways that are gentle) 
We are always—we Britishers—prone 
To enjoying our pleasures most sadly: 
And the statement we could not disown, 
Or we'd all have rebutted it gladly! 
London’s crowds, for these twenty years back, 
Have (though mirthful) appeared melancholy, 
Through the lack of one genial knack— ; 
How to mingle, and mix, and be jolly ! 


For these twenty years back we’ve enjoved 
Our Novembrian cavalcade greatly: ~ 
We've had “ Jubilee” bliss unalloyed, 
But—we took it a bit too sedately. 
For our ‘“‘ insular prejudice ” teemed 
Through our numbers, our gladness to smother: 
Many honest men met, but it seemed 
As if each were suspecting the other! 
And to hope for a rattling good show 
Were too much for a nation, which verv 
Well proved that its crowds didn’t know > 
How to mingle, and mix, and be merry! 


But, since “ Mafficking ” came into vogue, 

We have shown that we Britons can gather 
In our bulk, and keep clear of the rogue, 

Yet indulge in what Paddy calls “‘ blather ’— 
Letting humorous tongues have their fling, 

Letting careless good-fellowship guide us ! 
And our show-givers, learning this thing, 

Will more viewable pageants provide us. 
Their processions will glitter and glow 

With a sheen that by twosome and threesome 
Is enhanced—when they know that we know 

How to mingle, and mix, and be gleesome ! 














Grandiloquence, Long and Short. 


[The proposal of Major Rasch that Parliamentary speeches of 
private members be time-limited to 20 minutes was out-voted by 
137 to 91.] 


It ought to have struck you, rash Major, 
Ere your wheeze to the Commons you took, 
That, on stage of St. Stephen’s, no stager 
Will attacks on his eloquence brook. 
For the least of the Solons who guide us 
Holds his least little word so important 
That a hair’s-breadth from Doom would divide us 
If his speech by a hair’s-breadth were shortened ! 


Do you feel, gentle Major, so bitter 
That statistics you fain would obtain 
Of the hours our Lycurguses fritter 
In the mouthing of monotones vain ? 
Nay, we hope that your heart you'll not harden 
’Gainst our ‘“tonguesters”’ (though rightly you’ve 
quizzed ’em !), 
But the length of each rigmarole, pardon, 
For the sake of its shortness—of wisdom ! 





—— >— 





A Sporting Song. 


Baa, Baa, lambkin, with your snowy fleece, 

You may gambol on the turf heedless of police, 

Sporting free with turfy tips, like a lady’s pet, 

We'll take odds that you'll grow better, though you never bet. 


Other lambkins sport they say, scarce their cash can keep. 
Racy tips lead them astray, following black sheep, 
Fleeced they get by black-legs bold, and their raciz 
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Scroggins in the Dock.—‘* Don't send me ter Hollowerways, 


please, yer Washup, but k 
old Skrewger 


(y 


t me go ter the front ter give a pull ter 


His Worship.—“ A pill to Kruger?” 
i 


Scroggins.—** Yes, yer Washup ; ee’s a werry bad liver! 


| Advance, Australia ! 
A NATION’S NATIVITY. 


Gop-sPEED Australia! Britain answers thee ! 
Of youngest Nations, thou, the fairest Queen ! 
A mighty power for good, and progress be ! 
Thy future destiny is clearly seen. 


So highly valued, precious, is thy love 
That all thy cherish'd wishes are our own ; 
| Still cling like ivy to thy parent stem : 
| Support all wider questions of the Throne! 


| Most surely thy devotion has been shown ; 
Thy sons for Britain have now fought and bled, 
| Such true, deep feeling ne’er can be forgot ; 

All small dissensions, thus displaced, have fled. 


A great Australian Nation now is born, 

Five States in one; her will has been proclaim’d; 
The bond of Empire ne’er to be dissolved, 

For weal, or woe, this bill is firmly framed. 


‘‘ Mother of Nations,”” England oft is call’d; 
‘‘In singleness of glory thus supreme” ; 

Our race has planted over seas and lands 
The flag of liberty !—No myth, nor dream. 


Whoe’er draws sword against Britannia’s rights 
Will fight her thousands, North, South, East, and 
West ; 
No limit to her grand Imperial Force ; 
In all her Colonies supremely blest. 


| J. H. OaKiey. 
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Apvice To BrorHers.—Are you stoney broke? Go and drink, 
if she will let you, Mrs. Sinstow’s Moving Fillup. It will remove 
every button. "It acts like magic, if you'll let it. Who is Mrs. 
| Sinstow ? Oh, don’t bother! She’s a benefactor in space. 


Marrer’s Boulogne Soil will change the ir of everything. 
ised. no more left. Should be on every table which becomes 
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I’ve flitted here, I’ve flitted there, 
And, for a President, I swear, 
Such conduct isn’t fitting. 
No sooner have I settled down, 
Than Roberts comes and takes the town, 
And once more I go flitting! 
Of course I’m fond of change of air— 
But constant change I cannot bear, 
I find it very wearing. 
Besides, it pleases wicked men 
To see a Free State statesman, when 
From town to town he’s tearing. 
So, if a holiday we take, 
For somewhere pleasant let us make; 
I really do not want to wake 
Some winter morning early, 
To find that I must once again 
Pack up my trunk and then entrain— 
To find our journey’s been in vain 
Will make me sad and surly ! 
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KRUGER :— 
Of course, my boy, I understand, 
But then, upon the other hand, 
You see that we’re between a 
Hammer and an anvil, so 
Upon our travels we must go—- 
Or go to St. Helena. 
A life upon the ocean wave 
Is not alife for which J crave— 
I fancy terra’s firmer ! 
An inland spot, as you’ll agree, 
Is good enough for you and me; 
At that we need not murmur. 
But come, my friend, come let us pack, 
We need not think of coming back, 
We'll leave this spot for ever— 
Not mossless let us roll away ; 
| Although, as I’ll admit, to-day, 
We've been a bit too clever ! 
| Come, come, my very worthy friend, f 
Our Governments are at an end, ; 
And, therefore, Whitsuntide we’ll spend 
In some secluded spot! 
Our plans are all one muddled wreck— 
I'd like to wring Britannia’s neck— 
3ut as I can’t-—we’d better trek 
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While we the chance have got. ! 
' STEYN :— 
ag°:' Our plans a wreck! And you’re sur- 


prised ? 
Our plans were always ill-advised ? 
I’m sure you now must own it. 
The Empire of the Afric Dutch 
Has vanished at Britannia’s touch; 
Of course, I should have known it! 
You’ve broken up my happy home, 
And now from town to town I roam 
In search of peace and plenty! 
Schoolmaster.—*‘ Now, Muggings minor, what were the thoughts that passed My wrath I find it hard to curb; 
through Sir Isaac Newton’s mind when the apple fell on his head?”’ Why did I let your plans disturb 
My dolce far niente ? 
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Muggins. I ’xpects he wuz awful glad it warn’t a brick. To listen to your warlike word 
I know was foolish, mad, absurd, 
: . Ridiculous and silly! 
Whitsuntide. The gent in khaki’s drawing near, And now the cool remark you make 
=f And though I don’t exactly fear, That we a holiday must take, 
KRUGER :— I feel some trepidation. This Whitsun, willy-nilly ! 
ae Comer, Steyn, my very worthy friend, I've just received a wire to say | But be you right or be you wrong; 
be Resistance sometimes has to end, That Manchester is for the fray, | At one thing 1 am very strong— 
* However meekly passive ! I therefore mean to get away My packing does not take me long, 
Se And Bull, upon a mighty wrist, sefore the final fight! I’ve had such practise lately ! 
| Holds over us a shaken fist If Manchester is so inclined, No stones at you I wish to cast— 
Unquestionably massive. No Peace can bring us peace of mind— But after all the dreadful past, 
Now, if that fist should chance to fall For Britain's honour, we shall find, If you could make this trip the Jast, 
Our chance would be exceeding small, No more is “‘ honour Bright !”’ Well, you'd oblige me greatly ! 


' ; 


Of that there is no question 
And, as the Holidays are on, 
We'd better up and get us gone— 


STEYN :— |= 
Upon my word, I think you're right, | 


There’s nothing left for which to fight ; Topical Conundrum. 














At leas lat's my suggestion ! ; . : . 
B. “seg rn shading: Bnei ak : wth My State, indeed, is lacking! Wuart is the difference between the 
Nn aiso thinking that erD & 2 -“ : . ’ 
— ee ns Snes But having trekked so in the past, Derby course and the Boers? One’s a 
- ay I hope this trek will prove the last, race-course, and the others are a coarse 
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WHITSUNTIDE. 


KRUGER.—“ WELL, TA TA! I’M OFF! SHA’N’T LEAVE ANY ADDRESS!” 
STEYN.—‘ MORE SHALL I. DON’I WANT TO BE BOTHERED!” 


(PRETORIA SURRENDERED AND KRvUGER FLED, May 301TH.) 








(For Cartoon Verses, see page 150.) 
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A Minister of Greater Britain. 
By Sranpour OvmicuH Wey, 


IX.—A BANK-HOLIDAY EXPERIMENT. 


I nave sometimes wished that Parliament was permanent. Ars 
longa vita brevis, or, in other words, he needs a long arm who would 
catch time by the forelock. Time was made for slaves, and as I have 
often told my family, ‘‘ Britons never, never shall be slaves,” if I 
can on it. On the other hand, “ Providence helps those who help 

ves,” and I and my family have generally, I am happy to say, 
helped ourselves pretty freely. At the same time a rolling stone 
butters no parsnips, and a stitch in time turneth away wrath. But 
where was I? As I have already said, I wish that Parliament 
was permanent. A strong Unionist Cabinet, with a large Unionist 
majority, would, I’m sure, prove a blessing to almost any country, 
for union is strength, and we are a most united family. But, 
unfortunately, the British Constitution was already there when I 
arrived, and nothing could be done; and if Parliament must be 
dissolved from time to time, I suppose it must, but it is unquestion- 
ably a nuisance. Recesses sre also inconvenient. When one’s 
whole object in life is to keep oneself well before the public, a Bank 
Holiday seems a mistake. My family think otherwise, but they are 
young and headstrong, and harness galls them. But I really 
thought that, after I had taken them to see the eclipse, they 
would have been satisfied. My family, however, were dissatisfied 
with the eclipse, and spoke most disrespectfully of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. I pointed out to them that technical know- 
ledge is the knowledge most suitable for a commercial people. I 
explained to them that astronomy was yet in its infancy, but that, 
as soon as my University was fairly under weigh, I fully expected 
that moonshine might he made a commercial asset of almost 
incalculable value. I lectured on the subject for some time, and, 
indeed, only concluded when I saw that they were paying no 
attention whatever. What did they care about Mars, and Venus, 
and the Milky Way, the Great Bear, the Little Bear, and the 
mountains of the Moon? Nothing! All they wanted to know 
was, where were we going on Bank Holiday ? 


One suggested the Paris Exhibition, another Margate, one said 
Monte Carlo, and another recommended Trouville. And it was 
some minutes before I could hear myself speak, and this naturally 
annoyed me; for if there’s one thing I enjoy more than another it 
is hearing the sound of my own voice. e Paris Exhibition, I 

lained, was absolutely and absurdly impossible. Putting 

de that little matter of the abduction of the Lady Journalist, 
already referred to in these Memoirs, I do not consider Paris, 
now that she is herself again, at all a nice place for a 
family. It is, I consider, too French, besides I am _ not, 
I believe, popular in Paris, and I am, as I’m _ sure 
the rank and fiie 6{ the Conservative party will be prepared to admit, 
the last person in the world to push myself where I am not wanted. 
Margate, on the other hand, we had already visited, and, after all, 
Margate, poms spot as it undoubtedly is, is not the place where 
persons of our importance are likely to meet desirable acquaintances 
on a Bank Holiday. Monte Carlo I dismissed at once from my 
mind. I know people do go there, and people who onght to know 
better, but it is the last place that 7 should take a family to. The 
member of my family who suggested Trouville must, I feel sure, 
have intended to be offensive. If it was meant as a joke, it was 
certainly in very bad taste. Some long while back we had been to 
Trouville. My family were ordered sea bathing, and someone told 
me that for “family” bathing Trouville was not to be beaten, so 
we went. A more disgraceful exhibition I never witnessed. 
‘‘ Nature unadorned is most adorned,’’ is all very well in poetry, but 
human nature unadorned on the sands is far too unEnglish for my 
taste. Nor do I consider that the spectacle of a British statesman 
in a bath towel is at all calculated to inspire the frivolous foreigner 
with that reverential awe which is a Briton’s birthright. We, 
therefore, returned rather hurriedly to England and went to 
Yarmouth. 

Now I daresay my erudite and indulgent readers have heard of 
Haroun Alraschid, who was at one time Commander of the 
Faithful. Haroun, as no doubt they are aware, from time to time, 
accompanied by his Ministers of State, made what, I believe, used 
to be called in those days ‘‘an Arabian night of it.” Disguised in 
such a way that his own mother would never have recognised him 
at sight, the Caliph would go among his people, and endeavour to 
discover what his people really thought of him. Fortunately, being 
a rather popular potentate, and as his people knew that he might 
be expected to call upon them as almost anything from a “ district 
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from all the accounts that I have read of his proceedings, the 
inestimable monarch enjoyed himself immensely. 

Well, I am sure it readily be acknowledged that between 
myself and Haroun there is a ve resemblance. I, also, am, 
to a certain extent, the reregpe 59, “= shregpation’ —— rag as 
it were, a popular potentate, an , take a grea my 
people. The wal with a capital P have always interested me, 
ay by the People, I mean the vulgar herd, and the great unwashed, 
who are known at election times as the free and independent, if 
often illiterate, electors of our great and public-spirited boroughs. 
Of course, in these days I look down upon them from a social 
height almost dizzy in its altitude, and yet, though I fully 
recognise the great gulf there must ever be between us, I cannot but 
feel a certain amount of affection for'tliose upon whose shoulders I 
have mounted into power and into office. ; 

Bearing all this in mind, I suggested to my family that I might 
possibly be able to make my Bank Holiday serve some useful pur- 

se. I told my family about Haroun, and about the likeness I 
se discovered between that Caliph and myself; and I explained 
that it was my intention to visit, appropriately disguised, some 
Metropolitan holiday haunt, and, by judicious inquiries, discover 
what the People really thought of me. My family at first demurred 
rather strongly, but upon my promising them a week at the sea- 
side, they at last reluctantly consented to humour me. 



































FREEDOM AND FREEDOM. 


“T guess Baden-Powell sets a sigh value on freedom now, after 
being fixed up in Mafeking for so 1:any months.” <a 

“Don’t know about now; but he will when he gets home, for 
it seems that there’s dozens of towns waiting to bestow it on him.” 











The next few days I spent visiting a most respectable ready-made 
clothing emporium in the New Cut, where I purchased a waistcoat 
and jacket in a very chaste check shoddy, replete with pearlies and 
all the latest fashionable improvements. I also secured a service- 
able pair of “kicksies” cut, as the obliging tailor was good 
enough to inform me, Very charmingly, “saucy over the 
trotters.” Tc complete the outfit, I bought a large white 
silk muffler, and a recherché “ cadey,” finished off with that well- 
known tiara of paper flowers, which is known to the initiated 
as a “triumphal arch.” I then furnished myself with a lady 
tormentor, a backscratcher, a mouth organ, and a concertina, and 
thus equipped I sallied forth to interview the British workingman 
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To say that the result of my experiment was altogether satis- 
factory would be to say too much. Indeed, the ignorance of the 
British People, in spite of compulsory education at other people’s 
expense, is really something colossal. Leaving my family to their 
own resources, I mingled with the crowd, and quickly, by the 
simple but efficacious process of standing drinks round, I so 
ingratiated myself with a party of merry-makers that before long I 
was addressed as ‘‘Cully’’ by more than one of my new acquain- 
tances. The word “Cully” at first rather jarred upon my nerves, 
but I soon learned that it was aterm of endearment equivalent 
to our more cultured, but less expressive, “‘ Right Hon. Friend!” 
I also found that “‘ Cully” was a sort of “open sesame” to the 
hearts of the populace, and, before long, by a judicious use of this 
endearing epitbet, I had so pleased my companions that, assisted 
by another “bloke,” I was allowed to twirl a skipping-rope, over 
which several respectable, but highly-coloured, ‘‘ doners ” tripped 
merrily to the tune of ‘Sweet Rosie O’Gridy,” sung by the whole 
strength of the company. 


Having got thus far, I thought it time to put a few questions to 
my new friends. Drawing one highly-pearled gentleman aside, I 
asked him casually and confidentially what he thought of J....h 
© aes wanes n? and, to my surprise, he immediately retorted that, 
‘“‘ strike him pink, if ’e’d ever ’eared tell of ther bloke!’”” This was 
distinctly discouraging. I then mentioned the war; and he gave 
me to understand that in the circles in which he and his friends 
revolved, it was the general opinion that the war was purely and 
simply a military affair in which “‘ good ole Bobs” was giving 
Kruger ‘‘ what-for.”” On my endeavouring to explain that J...h 
Gees oh Se e'gs n was really responsible forall the victories, he became 
extremely abusive; so, changing the subject, I changed hats with 
one of the ‘‘ doners”’ (not so much for publication as a guarantee of 
good faith), and rejoined the skipping party. 


In the course of the day I repeated my questions to several other 
gentlemen, and, to my intense surprise and vexation, I found that 
the. matte OF 06.6 BR ©. cc ceiee'’s n was absolutely unknowns 
Certainly one extremely decorative ‘‘ doner ’’ remembered a-party of 
that name, whose Christian name was Bill; but as he was, so I 
understood, a cat’s-meat vendor by profession, who had been 
‘* lagged ” for something or another, the remembrance, though well- 
meant, did not improve matters. For, although I do not know 
the exact meaning of the word “ lagged,’”’ from the tone in which it 
was uttered, I supposed that it was something more or less 
unpleasant. I have heard it said that prophets are seldom 
honoured in their own country, but my experience has been that 
when a prophet keeps himself well to the front, and prophesies 
smooth and pleasant things, he is honoured in almost any country ; 
I therefore determined that my name should at once be brought 
more prominently before my fellow countrymen. As Iam nothing 
if not thorough, I remained with my pearléd friends until late in 
the evening, and just before leaving them I was having one last 
friendly dance with a sprightly “doner” on the cellar-flap of a 
respectable gin-palace, when the member for West Monmouth 
passed in acab. I fear he recognised me; anyway there was a 
gleam of joy in his eye that effectually damped my pleasure, for I 
knew that he would be sure to misinterpret, and still surer to 
misrepresent, my apparently eccentric behaviour. 

On reaching home I retired to my study and locked myself in, 
refusing to see my family. I was worried, and wanted to think 
over, in solitude, the events of the day. That my name had not 
been known upset me greatly. Could it be possible that this war, 
which had federated the Empire and caused the British flag to 
wave from Cairo to the Cape, could it really be that this war into 
which I had thrown myself with all the enthusiasm of a patriot, 
was merely to serve as an advertisement for the military men 
engaged? Perish the thought! Then I remembered that if 
Parliament were dissolved and a General] Election arranged, my 
name would once more figure largely on the contents bills of the 
halfpenny papers! The thought consoled me. I prepared my elec- 
tion address before retiring to bed, and in it I explained clearly and 
concisely that the capture of Johannesburg and Pretoria was due 
entirely to my farsighted policy, When I, in-company with other 
distinguished Ministers, agreed to the famous Majuba Convention. 

I am beginning to hope that the member for West Monmouth 
didn’t recognise me after all. 
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de luxe with them. The sudden demand for basins, which 
is not unusual whilst crossing the pas de Calais, quite upset 
the French temperaments, and almost brought about a resignation 
of the Ministry. However, the unexpected happened, the necessary 
basins were forthcoming, and the Ministry was saved. The visitors 
left their grime and their soap behind them. The Parisieng were 
eager to possess the soap and were curious to understand its 
inscription. Upon the latter being explained their disgust was 
intense, and the entente cordiale further removed than ever. As 
they did not need soap for their faces they naturally expected they 
could use it for another purpose. I their keen disappointment 
area perusing the translation, ‘““Won’t wash clothes.’’ Albion 
perfide. 

















Music Hath Charms. 


Was your soul ever stirred by the music you've heard ? 
Have you sat, like a dummy, dumb 

With yourlips wide apart while a cove reached your heart 
By the knack of his finger and thumb ? 

Do you long for the note of a nightingale’s throat 
Or the screech of a rabid hyena ? 

You can have them in style if you hearken awhile 
To our Ben—with his concertina. 


When he strides through the street with his flint-flatting feet 
And a brace of his own special pals, 
He’s the pride and the joy of each jig-loving boy 
And the darling of all silly gals; 
And there’s pleasure in store for the glad seashore, 
Though there’s woe in our little home, 
Since our Benjamin went for a fortnight spent 
By the splash of the bright sea-foam. 


Yes, he’s now by the wave, and as still as the grave 
Is the house as we sit and think 

Of the beautiful strain which was heard in the train, 
And is now at the ocean’s brink. 

Oh, the peoples of Earth will grieve for his worth 
When he’s served with a final subpoena, 

When the angels invite to their homes of delight 
Our Ben—with his concertina ! 
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World-Wide Birthday Celebrations, 


Farr Florida ! Britannia thanks thee warmly 
For thy sweet thought, so full of grace, 

In honouring our loved and Sovereign Lady, 
Memento fond, of Anglo-Saxon race. 


In distant Tampa’s famed botanic gardens, 
To celebrate this glorious Natal Day 

A palm tree—mid rejoicings—there was planted ; 
No fairer spot e’er found, so bright, so gay. 


With this rich soil of Florida to mingle 

Some earth from every other State was brought, 
To foster well, this sweet, this living symbol, 

A record to perpetuate was sought. 


As in its vital force this tree will strengthen, 
So may our mighty tie of kinship grow, 
Nourish’d by mutual warmth and lowe of kindness, 
And ne’er a wind of bitter portent blow. 


We know opinion differs.as to Boer war; 
Columbians mark this well, reflect and pause— 
Our Colonies are with us, heart and soul, 
In this, Britannia’s true and righteous cause. 


J. H. Oxxuey. ; 


























Saponaceous:. 


AN enterprising company of soap boilers sent a large company of 
their employés to the Paris Exhibition, all the way from Man- 
chester and back again, in 48 hours. Upon their arrival in the 
City of Gaiety in the early morning, they wanted a wash very 
badly, as ntight have been expected. They ad brought their savon 


Frown’s Tronchal Brooches can be carried about by an 
fool. Perfectly harmless, and may be handled by anyone wit 


impunity. 
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Tae Sexican Hare Reviewer is not a lie, and does not pain the 
hands. It won’t wash nightcaps. Restores everything it takes 
away to its natural colour. 
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CONVAYNIENT. 


“Pat! Pat! why is your roof in this leaky condition ?” 
‘Faith ! to show me loyalty, yer honour, to Quane Victoria 
‘* What do you mean?” 

‘ Sure, we can’t have too much of a record reign (rain) !"’ 
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“On Things in General.” 
By Mr. “ Fun’s” WASHERWOMAN. 


I’m in ’opes that I shall soon ’ave 
finished ritin’ about the Boers, for 
Roberts ’as capchurd Joansburg and 
Pretoria. Even Kruger ’as taken ’im- 
self off, an’ 1 dessay now, wen it is too 
late, wishes ’e ’ad never embarked on 
sich a mad war, for so it was from 
the beginnin’ on the Boers’ side. I 
reads that Steyn is still agin peace, but 
that doesn’t matter, for, to use an old 
joke Steyn’s (Staines) isn’t, in this case, 
the way to win, sir(Windsor). ‘I think 
I’ve worked that in very neat,’”’ as the 
cobbler sed wen ’e put a patch on a boot, 
don’t you ? 

I thort we’d ’eard the larst of the 
Dreyfus case, but it appears that more 
dockyments ’ave turned up, ’an that 
their contents was divulged by an officer 
of the Ministry of War, so the officer in 
questshun—Captain Fritsch—’as been 
placed on the retired list. ‘E shoudn’t 
‘ave listed to the tempter’s voice. 


The “ Boxers’? in China ’ave been 
knockin’ “spots” out of the Chinese 
cavalry, an’ affairs altogether seem in a 
very,unsettled state, though p’r’aps it 
will only be ‘‘a storm in a (China) tea- 
cup,’’ as to often ’appens in the Flowery 
Land. 


Some lady ’as been advocatin’ the 
importatshun of Chinamen for domestic 
servants. It woudn’t pay any of the 
sly, dirty, yeller-skinned varmints to 
come near my show! Another lady 
votes for Hindoo servants ; but aren’t 
they rather Hindoolent ? 


The ’xperiment wot was made with 
that old ironclad, the Belleisle, shows 
clearly enough that wood won’t do in the 
manufacture of present-day warships. 
The worst of it is, we’ve got a good many 
ships somewhat similar to the Belleisle, 
so it looks as if the navy woud ’ave to 
be overhauled; we shan’t be “‘ out of the 
wood”’ until it’s done. 

I s’pose a good many of you are 
’ollerday-makin’ ; my advice is to “‘ take 
things quietly,” as the burglar remarked 
to ’is pal; as a rule, we Britishers rush 
about like a lot of overgrown school 
children, an’ turn-wot ort to be a time 
of rest into one big rush from mornin’ 
till night. Personally, I don’t carea 
Whit wether I goes out or stays at ’ome, 
for I’m gettin’ on in years. 
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AN DE RS On ’?’s 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 


” SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 
9° GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


- TAN GLOSS, or ™ 


9 BROWN LEATHER DRESSING, With either of these two articles, in two minutes, boots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON'S goods, and be sure you. get- them. 





SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. E.C. 
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